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John  Stewart 


The  First  Home  ^Missionary  of  the 
TMethodist  Episcopal  Church 


JOHN  STEWART  was  born  in  Powhatan  County, 
Virginia,  and  was  the  son  of  free  colored  parents. 
He  received  religious  training  from  his  parents,  who 
were  pious  Baptist  folk,  and  attended  winter  school ; 
so  by  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
honest,  industrious  and  capable  of  making  a  good  living. 

He  left  his  home  at  this  time,  however,  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  but  after  a  time  met  with  misfor¬ 
tunes,  fell  into  bad  company,  became  discouraged  and 
finally,  drunken  and  dissolute,  drifted  to  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  his  wanderings.  Stewart  was  “powerfully  converted, 
and  became  as  fervent  in  piety  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
idle  and  wicked.  He  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  his  first  class-leader  being  a  grandfather 
of  the  late  Bishop  McCabe. 


As  was  the  custom  with  many  of  the  devoutly 
religious  of  early  days,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to 
the  fields  or  woods  for  meditation  and  prayer.  On  one 
such  occasion,  while  praying  in  a  grove,  he  says,  “  I 
heard  a  voice  like  a  woman’s,  singing  and  praising  the 
Lord,  while  straight  from  the  northwestern  sky,  which 
was  filled  with  a  great  radiance,  came  a  man  s  voice, 
saying,  ‘You  must  declare  my  counsel  faithfully,  and  I 
found  myself  standing  on  my  feet  speaking  as  to  a  con¬ 
gregation. 

He  was  impressed  that  this  was  a  call  to  go  to  the 
Northwest  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  hated,  feared, 
despised  Indian.  He  at  first  resisted  the  influence  and 
resolved,  Jonah-like,  to  flee— making  preparations  to  go 
to  Kentucky ;  being  stayed  from  this,  however,  by  a 
serious  illness  coming  on  at  this  time,  he  resolved  as  soon 
as  able  to  obey  what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  a  call  to  a 
special  field  of  labor. 

When  he  recovered  he  again  heard  the  voices,  and 
overcoming  his  own  fears  and  the  persuasion  of  friends 
he  “took  his  knapsack”  and  started  upon  his  perilous 
journey.  In  his  own  words,  “When  I  set  off  I  was 
very  happy  and  steered  my  course  sometimes  by  the  road 
and  sometimes  through  the  woods  until  I  came  to  Goshen, 
where  1  found  the  Delaware  Indians.”  He  preached  to 
them  and  sang  hymns  to  their  great  delight,  and  thinking 
he  had  performed  his  duty  prepared  to  return  to  Marietta. 
Again  he  “  heard  the  voices  ”  calling  from  the  Northwest 
and  again  he  took  up  his  lonely  pilgrimage. 

Now  he  comes  upon  a  small  settlement  of  whites, 
who  receive  him  gladly  and  hear  his  message  with  joy. 
The  people  gather  together ;  there  are  conversions,  and 
organizing  a  “class”  he  proceeds  upon  his  way  until  he 
reaches  Upper  Sandusky,  the  home  of  the  Wyandot 
Indians. 

The  Wyandots  of  the  Iroquois  family,  called  by  the 
French,  Petun  or  Tobacco  Indians,  because  they  culti- 


vated  this  plant  so  extensively,  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people.  They  had  fought  against  Wayne  during  the  war 
of  1812-13  for  the  preservation  of  their  race  and  country. 
After  the  war  they  settled  in  Northwestern  Ohio,  extend¬ 
ing  their  hunting  grounds  and  villages  to  Upper  Sandusky. 
They  had  the  pagan  practices  and  vices  of  other  heathen 
peoples  and,  added  to  these,  the  white  traders  sold  them 
liquor  and  there  was  much  drunkenness  among  them. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  them,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  implanting  a 
prejudice  against  other  religious  teachers.  This,  then,  sug¬ 
gests  some  of  the  difficulties  John  Stewart  found  awaiting 
him  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

He  found  the  house  of  W  illiam  Walker,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  agent,  who  was  inclined  first  to  treat  him  as  a 
runaway  slave,  but  upon  hearing  his  story  believed  in  him 
and  directed  him  to  the  cabin  of  Jonathan  Pointer,  a 
negro  who  was  a  fugitive  slave  from  Kentucky,  but  had 
made  his  home  among  the  Indians  for  many  years.  He 
had  become  familiar  with  their  language  and  was  quite 
able  to  act  as  Stewart’s  interpreter.  Pointer,  however, 
was  thoroughly  heathenized  by  his  association  with  the 
Indians  and  strongly  objected  to  interpreting  for  Stewart, 
but  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  persistent  effort  of  the 
missionary,  although  unfaithful  at  first  and  adding  to  the 
words  of  Stewart  his  own,  saying,  “This  is  what  he 
says,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  nor  care.’  Stewart  was  most 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  his  interpreter  and  labored 
earnestly  to  accomplish  this  end.  P ointer  could  not  long 
hold  out  against  such  earnest  persuasion  and  prayer,  out 
turning  to  the  Lord  himself  became  an  eloquent  and 
willing  helper.  The  first  congregation  of  our  young  mis¬ 
sionary  consisted  of  one  old  squaw.  The  next  day  this 
was  increased  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  an 
old  man  also.  On  Sunday  he  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  seven  or  eight  persons.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  the  Indians  assembled  together  for  a  great  war 


dance,  and  Stewart  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  preach  to  them,  and  prevailed  upon  Jonathan 
to  interpret  for  him.  And  so  we  may  draw  upon  our 
imagination  to  picture  this  scene:  the  Indians  in  full 
war  paint,  with  ferocious  appearance  and  barbaric  sur¬ 
roundings,  listening  to  the  young  colored  man  as  he  stood 
in  their  midst  declaring  to  them  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
love  which  should  finally  conquer  the  world.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  sermon  he  asked  all  who  had  a  kindly 
spirit  toward  him  to  come  and  shake  hands.  The 
request  was  enforced  by  an  order  from  the  Chief  Bloody- 
Eyes,  who  himself  set  the  example,  all  present  following. 

This  favorable  introduction  was  followed  by  regular 
services  and  much  personal  work,  and  in  due  time  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  tribe  had  accepted  the  Truth 
and  were  ready  to  declare  themselves  Christians.  As  is 
usual,  opposition  was  aroused  among  the  irreligious ;  the 
white  traders,  who  prospered  by  their  debasing  business 
of  furnishing  the  Indians  with  liquor,  objected  to  the 
teaching  and  influence  of  the  Methodist  preacher,  and 
used  every  device  to  make  his  efforts  of  no  effect.  The 
Indians  under  Roman  Catholic  influence  declared  that 
Stewart  was  no  priest  and  had  not  the  right  Bible.  In 
this  the  Indian  agent,  Walker,  came  to  his  assistance, 
assuring  them  that  the  only  difference  between  the  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Protestant  Bibles  was  that  one  was  translated 
into  Latin  and  the  other  into  English ;  that  any  man  had 
a  right  to  persuade  others  to  be  religious  if  he  cared  to, 
and  that  the  Methodist  hymns  were  all  right  and  good. 

Mononcue,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  was 
most  bitter  in  his  opposition,  reluctant  to  give  up  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors.  He  declared  that  Stewart  s 
religion  was  for  the  white  man  only,  as  God  had  given 
the  Book  to  him,  and  the  Indian’s  religion  was  given  to 
him  also  by  the  Great  Spirit.  Very  fervently  Stewart 
labored  to  impress  him  with  the  divine  commission  of 
Christ  to  “go  into  all  nations  and  preach  to  all  people, 


finally  succeeding  in  convincing  him  and  having  the  joy 
of  seeing  not  only  Mononcue  but  Hicks,  Between-the 
Logs,  Sumnum-dewat,  Scutash,  Robert  Armstrong  (a 
white  man  stolen  by  the  Indians  when  a  boy  and  very 
influential  among  the  tribe)  and  other  chiefs  and  eminent 
men  of  the  tribe  among  his  first  converts. 

His  successes  so  enraged  his  opposers  that  they 
resolved  upon  a  great  Thanksgiving  feast  and  dance  as  a 
national  celebration.  Stewart  was  invited  and  had  the 
grief  of  seeing  his  late  converts  among  those  engaged  in 
the  heathenish  festivities.  He  now  felt  thoroughly  dis¬ 
couraged  and  resolved  to  return  to  Marietta.  He 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  and  parted  from  them 
much  to  their  sorrow. 

After  he  left  they  returned  to  their  drinking  and 
wicked  ways,  only  about  twenty  remaining  true  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  profession. 

John  Stewart,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  forsake 
entirely  these  children  of  the  wilderness ;  his  heart 
yearned  after  them,  and  after  a  few  months’  absence  he 
returned  to  Upper  Sandusky,  to  take  up  what  proved  to 
be  his  life  work  with  the  Wyandot  Nation.  He  was 
received  with  joy,  and  again  the  Word  as  he  delivered  it 
was  blessed  and  men  turned  to  the  Lord.  His  work 
was  growing  on  his  hands  and  he  appealed  to  the  Ohio 
Conference  for  helpers.  The  session  of  the  Conference 
meeting  in  Urbana,  March,  1819,  granted  him  license  to 
preach,  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  call  God  had  given 
him  years  before.  It  also  sent  him  a  co-worker,  Rev. 
Moses  Henkle,  a  colored  man.  At  that  time  the  work  was 
included  in  Lebanon  District  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 

In  1821  J.  B.  Finley  was  appointed  to  take  up  this 
work.  He  organized  a  class  of  twenty-three.  The 
work  rapidly  grew  into  shape,  Finley  laboring  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  industrial  training  by  erecting  a  sawmill  and 
securing  a  farm  one  mile  square  where  the  Indians  were 
taught  agriculture.  A  log  church  was  built  which 


was  also  used  for  school  purposes.  Naturally  this  work 
among  the  Indians  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Christian  people  elsewhere.  Miss  Harriet  Stubbs,  sister- 
in-law  of  Judge  McClean,  offered  her  services  and  was 
soon  installed  as  teacher  of  the  Indian  women  and  girls. 
They  called  her  their  “little  red-bird,”  and  her  efforts 
among  them  were  received  with  great  appreciation  and 
joy.  This  school  was  continued  while  the  Indians  were 
in  Ohio  and  was  the  beginning  of  Women  s  Home  Mis- 
sionary  Work. 

An  appeal  for  help  was  sent  out,  which  resulted  in 
the  organization  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1819,  in  New  York 
City.  Juvenile  Missionary  Societies  were  organized, 
among  which  we  find  one  of  which  William  McKendree 
Bangs  was  president  when  a  mere  boy. 

In  1822  Bishop  McKendree  visited  the  Wyandot 
Mission  and  found  it  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
church  membership  numbered  two  hundred  natives,  who 
had  renounced  heathenism  and  embraced  the  Christian 
religion  and  were  showing  by  exemplary  lives  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  their  profession.  The  religious  services  were 
well  attended  and  the  schools  doing  good  work.  The 
industrial  training  proved  a  success  also. 

At  this  time  Stewart’s  health  was  failing ;  worn  out 
by  excessive  labor  and  exposure  he  wasted  away  and 
was  apparently  near  his  end.  He  was  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  the  people  whom  he  loved  would  be  cared 
for  by  the  Church,  and  to  the  last  he  was  their  beloved 
and  trusted  pastor  and  friend.  He  died  on  the  1  7th  of 
December,  1823,  his  hand  in  the  hand  of  his  faithful 
wife,  a  pious  mulatto  woman,  and  his  last  words 
addressed  to  the  sorrowing  people  about  his  bed,  “  Oh, 
be  faithful.”  Thus  after  seven  years  of  service  the  first 
Missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  passed 
from  labor  to  reward. 


J.  H.  F1TZWATER. 


